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1 * UPON ** 
1 The intended NavioABLE CoMMUNICATION 
| between the Friths of FokTH.and CLyDE.. | 


In a Letter to the Lord Provoſt of Edin Preſes of 
the General Convention of the Royal Boroughs of 
n!. from a 1 of the. Convention, 


_ My Lon, . a 1 Edinburgh, April 11. 1767. 


N obedience to your Lordſhip's commands, I hereby offer to 
you, and to the public, what occurs to me reſpecting the na- 
vigable communication betwixt the friths of Forth and Clyde, 

= which is at * preſent ſo much the 2 2 of public attention in 

this country. | 

This communication has long been the object of national 
wiſhes. In the year 1763, the Honourable Board of Truſtees for- 
the promoting of Fiſheries, Manufactures, and Improvements, had 
the track for it ſurveyed and planned by Mr John Smeaton, an 
able engineer. 

An eſtimate was made by him of the expence it would coſt to 
join the rivers Carron and Clyde, by a canal navigable for veſlels 
of at leaſt forty tuns burden, to enter at Carron- ſhore, and ter- 
minate at the barns of Clyde, about ſix miles below Glaſgow ; 

which eſtimate amounts to about L. 80,000. 

It was hoped here that this public navigation would have been 
executed by the government, or at leaſt that it would have given 
a conſiderable aid thereto, Whether this has been prevented hi- 
therto by the frequent changes of late in adminiſtration, or from 
what other cauſes, I will not pretend to determine. | 

Some ſpirited gentlemen, traders in Glaſgow and at Carron, . 
ſenſible of the high imrartance of a water- communication be- 
tween 


* 


rn or daſpaiving 
of the execution of it by the public, med a ſcheme for a 


' Th 


ſmall canal, to be executed by private ſubſchption. 

This canal is propoſed to be navigable only by lighters, and 
to join the Clyde at Glaſgow; and a bill is now depending in par- 
liament for that purpoſe, which thoſe concerned in it are endea- 
vouring to carry through with the utmoſt expedition. 

I have never upon any occaſion oppoſed either road, bridge, 
or harbour; but on the contrary, ſenſible of the great import- 
ance of ſuch communications in a country ſituated like ours, I 
have promoted them whenever it was in my power. 

When the ſcheme of | this little canal was firſt ſet on foot, EF 
heartily, approved of it, and did contribute what I could with ſe- 
veral perſons of influence for carrying it forward, I do think 
this country greatly obliged to the active ſpirit of the gentlemen 
chiefly concerned for engaging in that undertaking, and in many 
former ſchemes, much for the advantage of Scotland. I heartily 
with them an adequate return for their riſks and labour; and 
I flatter myſelf none of them can take amiſs what I am now to 
throw out, with a ſincere deſire to promote the public good only, 
and from no view to any local or private intereſt. / 

If I aſſert any thing on wrong information, or am miſtaken in 
any facts or calculations, I hope to be excuſed; ſince I can aſſure 
your Lordſhip, that I will make no wilful er gedustions 
with a view to miſlead in this queſtion. | 

When I was ſo defirous of promoting this ſmall avigation, 1t 
was on the ſuppoſition that no better could be obtained, and be- 
heving that any canal was better than none, For, being much 
occupied with private concerns, I muſt confeſs with ſhame and 
regret, that I had never looked into Mr Smeaton's plan and eſti- 
mate till about fourteen days ago: but fince reading the firſt page 
of it, I could never hear of the ſmall canal with patience. 

In the firſt paragraph, my Lord, of his report, I found theſe very 
remarkable words. The great utility of a navigable communi- 
cation between the eaſt ſea and the weſt, has given occaſion to 
the forming of ſeveral projects for this purpoſe in different 
parts of the kingdom of Great Britain; the principal of which 
are, the Thames and Severn, the Trent and Severn, the 
* Trent and Weaver, the Calder and Merſey, and the Forth 
and Clyde. But from what I have ſeen and heard of theſe matters, 
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& am well convinced, that by far the moſt > eaſy to be accompliſhed, nos 
** only in point of - diſtance, but in point of perpendicular . height, is the 
* laſt.” Again, p. 12. and 13. he writes as follows. With a 
* view to determine the kind of veſlels proper to navigate this 
* canal, I examined the gaboats (or galberts) which ply upon the 
Clyde, and are capable of navigating that frith in all common 
** ſeaſons, and which I apprehend by the ſame rule would navi- 
gate the frith of Forth between the canal and. Leith, if found re- 
* quiſite ſo to do. I found that a middling gaboat, of fifty-ſix 
© feet long, ſtem and ſtern, ſeventeen feet and a half wide, and 
drawing four feet water, will carry at leaſt forty tuns; and this I 
look upon to be the largeſt ſize that will. be convenient for an 
* artificial navigation.” d roy tl | 

In ſame page 13. Mr Smeaton ſays, That the canal wilt 
have water enough to carry 208,000 tuns of ſhipping per annum. 
And p. 16; © There is all poſſible certainty that the canal will be 
* amply ſupplied with water from end to end.” Pag. 29. he ſays, 
The paſſage may be performed in four. days of twelve hours; ſo. 
that in the middle of ſummer it may be croſſed in two days, be- 
tween the two ſeas. And p..23. he ſays, That the greateſt per-- 
pendicular height between the two ſeas cannot be reckoned more 
than a hundred and forty-five feet, and may be. from five to ten 


feet leſs. By a ſurvey made by one Mr Gordon in 1723, he 


made the greateſt height but a hundred and thirty feet; ſo pro- 
bably Mr Smeaton's loweſt calculation is juſt. 

The conſideration of what is above ſaid by Mr Smeaton, a gen- 
tleman of equal ability with any perhaps in Europe of his pro- 
feſſion, and who inſtead of being ſanguine, is known to be rather 
extremely. cautious and diffident in his plans and calculations, 
ſtruck me exceedingly. I am of opinion, that the due confide- 
ration of it muſt awaken the public ſpirit of every lover of his 
country, who has any {kill in commercial matters. I conſider 
that an open and free communication between the two ſeas can- 
not fail of being prdductive of the greateſt general national ad- 
vantages, in regard to commerce, manufactures, fiſheries, and 
agriculture. I ſuppoſe always, that this canal ſhould be able to 
convey, not only lighters between the heads of the two friths, but 
alſo ſuch veſlels as are fit to navigate through the open friths 


themſelves, and occaſionally coaſt-wiſe, on both fides of the iſland, | 


or to Ireland, and even to and from the coaſt of Holland and 
Germany. 
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Germany, without being ſubject to the delays, the expence, and nu- 
merous inconveniencies of transſhippings, and lodging of goods, 
which would be the caſe, if the navigation was to be carried on 
by different lighters only in a ſmall canal. 

| "I could therefore no longer doubt of the great impropriety of 
a ſmall canal, which would occupy the ground and water neceſ- 


ſary for a large one, and render it for ever impracticable. If 1 


had entertained the leaſt doubt in this matter, two other circum- 
ſtances, unknown at firſt, were ſufficient, on recollection, to have 


determined me, or any perſon who wiſhes well to his country, a- 


gainſt the ſmall navigation. 

The fff was, That they intended to begin the ſmall canal a 
great deal too far up the river Carron to anſwer any general u- 
tili 

| 2, The gentlemen concerned in the intended ſmall canal, ac- 
cording to my information, did, in the houſe of Commons, vio- 
lently oppoſe the junction of a canal from Borrowſtounneſs with 
theirs; though nothing is more obvious to common ſenſe, than 
that the principal canal itſelf, with a view to general utility, ought 
to begin at or near Borrowſtounneks, and have branches only 
from Carron, becauſe the navigation up that river is tedious, and 
often uncertain, on account of land-floods, and of ſhallow water in 
neap-tides, even for very ſmall veſſels. This is ſo true, that it 
would often happen, that a veſſel entering through Borrowſtoun- 
neſs, might be in Clyde, before another lying in the mouth of 
Carron could reach the intended junction of the canal in that ri- 
ver. There is water at Borrowſtounneſs almoſt at all neaps, as I 
am informed, for ſhips of 2 or 300 tuns, and ſafe lying. On the 
other hand, it 1s difficult for veſſels even of 30 or 40 tuns to get 
up in neap-tides to Carron-ſhore, above which the canal was to 
begin. 

l do not mean to reflect on the gentlemen concerned, for their 
endeavours in theſe two points, nor for the precipitancy with 
which they have drove on the whole affair. Self-intereſt is the 
greateſt principle in human affairs ; it is the chief mover in trade, 
and the great ſource of improvements in it and manufactures: 
but I, and every one unconcerned in the ſmall canal, muſt ſtand 
Juſtified in vigorouſly oppoſing a plan tending ſo directly to a mo- 
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A great deal has been wrote in the public papers upon the que- 
ſtion, Whether a great or a {mall canal would be moſt for the ad- 
vantage of the country? The queſtion, to any perſon who will 
take the trouble of conſidering it, is ſo clear in favour of the large 
communication, that no man of knowledge in theſe matters, un- 
leſs warped by ſome private conſideration, can have a minute's 
doubt of it. In compliance, however, with your Lordſhip's de- 
fire, I ſhall endeavour, ſhortly, to compare them together, and to 
obviate the chief arguments uſed in favour of the leſſer canal. 


The gentlemens chief arguments in favour of the ſmall canal, 


are contained in a paper publiſhed in the Mercury of 3oth March, 
the writer of which aſſerts, That 10, ooo tuns annually is the 


whole quantity of goods that paſs at preſent between the heads 
of the two friths; and that nine tenths of this quantity, or what 
may afterwards paſs the canal, muſt go to or come from Glaſgow. 

This they urge as a ſtrong argument in favour of the ſmall ca- 
nal; but it will be ſhown, that it is an egregious miſtake. No 
perſon has a greater reſpect for the city of Glaſgow than I. All 
Scotland is greatly obliged to her. The good influences of her 
foreign trade extend to every corner of it. Her banks have been 
uſeful to its manufactures and improvements, and her mer- 
chants are an honour to the country. Every trading town 
ſhould endeavour to imitate her ſpirit and induſtry. Every good 
Scotchman ought to wiſh well to her trade ; and inftead of doing 
any thing to hurt, he ought to promote it when in his power. 

An ill-judged notion, however, regarding the intereſt or im- 
portance of this particular city, opulent and reſpectable as ſhe is 
in North Britain, can be no reaſon for hindering, or for prevent- 
ing in all time coming, a ſcheme fo highly beneficial to the inter- 
eſt of the three kingdoms. | 

It may be true, though it is doubted, that nine tenths of the 
preſent goods paſling between the heads of the two friths, do go to 
or come from Glaſgow. But why is it ſo? Becauſe this city is the 
centre of the roads leading into Air, Renfrewſhire, and the up- 
per parts of Clydeſdale, perhaps alfo to Dumbarton and Argyle- 
thire. It has the only bridge over Clyde, below Bothwell, and 
the only navigation down the river. But if the great canalas eſta- 
bliſhed to enter at the Barns of Clyde, I think it probable, that in 


a few years after proper veſlels are provided for ſuch navigation, 
20 to 25,000 tuns of goods may paſs yearly through that chan- 
| _— 
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nel, yet one half of the quantity will never come or go by water 
from Glaſgow. WM 

There will be a confiderable addition indeed in the article of 
Iron, foreign wood, flax, and other bulky articles, to Glaſgow ; be- 
cauſe the freights to Borrowſtounneſs or Carron will be much 
cheaper than to Port Glaſgow; and the conveyance by the canal 
will be no great addition of expence, as theſe goods are at preſent 
brought up by lighters in Clyde: but great quantities of un- 


grinded corn, even for the conſumption of that city itſelf, ſuch as 


wheat, peaſe, oats, and even barley, not for malting, will go di- 
realy from the neareſt parts of the canal to the different mills, 
which I am informed are chiefly on the river Kelvin, The quan- 
tities alſo which at preſent paſs by the bridge, or by water-car- 
riage, for all places 'down the river to the weſt and north-weſt of 
Glaſgow, will never come near that city. Let no perſon fancy, 
that theſe quantities will be inconſiderable. I maintain, that the 


towns and country on both ſides of the frith of Clyde below Glaſgow 


will take off much more grain and meal from the eaſt country by 
water than that city itſelf. The writer above mentioned will ſurely 
be of my opinion, as he informs us the improvements in agriculture 


have of late been ſo great round Glaſgow ; which is not, nor from 


the ſoil can be the caſe in the diſtrict weſt and north-weſt of it. 

It will be obvious, without any further explication, that moſt of 
all the other goods, eſpecially of the bulky coarſe kind, paſſing or 
repaſſing between the two friths, or the different coaſts, muſt take 
the ſame courſe, ſuppoling them even the property of the inha- 
bitants of Glaſgow, unleſs ſo far as they are of the manufacture 
of that city, or for conſumption or re-aſlortment in it. 

If the compariſon 1s to be made from the value of the goods 
carried, it will no doubt be much more in favour of Glaſgow: 


but that is of no conſequence in the preſent argument regarding 


tunnage. 
It is therefore moſt probable, that, inſtead of nine tenths of 


the tunnage, one half of the quantity carried by the large canal 


will never touch Glaſgow. I maintain, however, that a commu- 
nication with the canal from Glaſgow, fit to carry veſſels of fo 
tuns, or upwards, by the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt method that can be 
deviſed, is abſolutely neceſſary; and without this the ſcheme will 
in no degree be complete. 


_ 


En 


The delay, the expence, and other numerous inconveniencies of 
frequent reſhippings, and often of lodging the goods at the dif- 
ferent ends of the {mall canal, will be ſaved moſtly by the =_— 
one. People in trade know what great attention is neceſſa 
regard to theſe circumſtances, upon bulky coarſe goods, x7 — 
cannot bear high charges. 

The gentlemen for the ſmall navigation have eſtimated the 
charge of reſhi Oc. of goods in Carron at 6 d. per tun, in 
the Mercury of 2480 February. A writer on the other fide, in that 
paper, of the 23d March, has eſtimated it at 2 s. per tun. I be- 
lieve they are both wrong for the general run of goods: but if 
we take in all circumſtances, and particularly the difference of 
freight, it will be found, that goods will paſs very conſiderably, 
perhaps in general at above one half lower expence through the 
great than by the ſmall canal. Many inſtances might be given; 
a few only ſhall be mentioned, in the great article of corn, which 
of neceſſity muſt at all times be the largeſt, and will apply in 2 
great meaſure to moſt other bulky goods. 

It ſhould always be kept in mind, that bulky coarſe goods are 
the great object in inland navigations; for high freight; or even 
land-carriage, can be afforded on fine goods, becauſe it bears no 
proportion to the value; but in coarſe goods, it 1s often, for a 
very ſhort navigation, equal to one fourth, or one half of the value, 
and ſometunes more than the prime coſt of them. | 

Suppoſing then a {mall veſſel to load grain at Alloa, Kirkaldy, 
Leith, or Berwick, intended for the conſumption of Greenock, 
Campbeltoun, or any place weſt of Glaſgow; the freight from the 
port of ſhipping to Carron, which by the way is generally dearer 
than to Borrowſtounneſs, we ſhall ſuppoſe 3 s. per tun; the ex- 
pence of dues, mettage, pilotage, and re-{hipping there, 1 s. 3-d. 
per tun; freight and lockage through the canal, 65s. ; charges of 
re-ſhipping at Glaſgow, 1 s. 3 d.; and freight rn the river, 38.3 
in all 14 8. 6 d. per tun. To this may be added, two additional 
cuſtomhouſe-diſpatches, and probably coaſt-bonds, beſides the 
one granted at the original place of ſhipping ; the expence and 
great trouble of which people in trade well know. If the veſſel is 
large, and requires different lighters, or if they cannot be had ex- 
actly to contain the quantity of her lading, there may be ſeveral 
different cuſtomhouſe-diſpatches and bonds to be granted upon 
one lading at each end of the canal, and probably ſome part of the 
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lading to be lodged in granaries, from the tunnage of the li ghters and 
that of the veſſel that brings it not agreeing. There is further the 
great delay, loſs of meaſure, and riſk, by embezzlement and other- 
wiſe, from wet weather, G'c. by ſhipping in ſo many different 
veſlels, and under the charge of perſons unknown, where the goods 
are not under the owner's eye: whereas if the corn is put on board 
of veſſels from twenty to thirty, or forty tuns, there can be no 
doubt but they will go clear through to the port of delivery, for 
10 or 11 s. per tun freight in all. This will be obvious to people 
in trade, who know, that when a veſſel is once loaded, the difference 
of proceeding forty or fifty miles further makes little, or often no 
addition to freight in any ſtaple article, the trouble and loſs of 
time in diſcharging being the ſame at the near as at the diſtant 
port. 

There is another n perhaps not generally FRO 
but an undoubted fact, That moſt kinds of grain will loſe 
one per cent. by breakage, every time it is meaſured. Corn, 
carried as above, muſt be twice meaſured; once at each end of 
the ſmall canal; the loſs thereby alone will be at leaſt 2 s. per tun 
to the owner. [ ean therefore appeal to any merchant acquainted 
in this trade, whether the difference in reality, taking the difficulty 
likewiſe of inſurance in ſo many different bottoms, and the trouble of 
employing two additional factors for overſeeing the transſhipping 
and freighting veſſels, with many other circumſtances which E 
may have omitted, would not in effect be 6 or 7 s. per tun; or, in 
other words, 60 or 70 per cent. dearer of freight, if paſſing through 
the ſmall one, than it would be by the great canal. 

It will be obvious alſo, that the ſame veſſel, going clean through 
by Borrowſtounneſs, may be often at her port of diſcharge, before 
another to reſhip at Carron could have her lading diſcharged; and 
diſpatch is the life of the corn-trade. It may be obſerved further, 
that in this calculation it is not fuppoſed that the corn is lodged, 
and again to be meaſured over, either at Carron or Glaſgow; that 
will however happen otten, for want of proper lighters or other 
veſſels ready, or from other circumſtances; and whenever that is 
the caſe, even but for a ſingle night, I maintain, that it can be 
carried cheaper round by the Orkneys than by the ſmall canal. 
Perhaps, without lodging, this will be found the proprietor's in- 


rereſt in all caſes, when two additional veſſels muſt be employ- 
| . 
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If barley is ſhipped at Culroſs or Kincardine, as may often hap- 
en, for the ſupply, for example, of Renfrew, or Paiſley, there will 
be three different ſhippings, and cuſtomhouſe-difpatches, and 
bonds; nay, perhaps, four or five of theſe, if the fize of the lighters 
do not coincide with that of the coaſting veſſel; with the charges, 
delays, and riſks, attending ſuch matters; and all this for a convey- 
ance of twenty-five or thirty miles. It is ſubmitted, if any thing more 
abſurd can be thought of in the contrivance of a new general na- 
vigation for the benefit of a country. Sueh a ſtrange manœuvre, 
by a narrow canal, might indeed be beneficial to the owners of the 
navigation, lighters, and warehouſes; but ſurely can never tend to 
bring coarſe bulky goods cheap to the conſumer. It is there- 
fore amazing, that the gentlemen concerned in that canal ſhould 
have aſſerted, that an encouragement from government to the 
large one, would have been throwing away pubhc money, be- 
cauſe theirs would anfwer equally well for all the purpoſes of trade. 
The gentlemen and others who very properly wiſh corn cheap- 
er on the weſt fide of Scotland, for the ſake of manufacturers and 
labourers, are earneſtly intreated to conſider well what is above 
{aid, and in no degree exaggerated, and judge thereby Which of. 
the canals is moſt likely to anſwer that defireable end. | 
I beg your Lordſhip's patience in another inſtance or two. 
The caſe is ſo ſtrong, though, perhaps, unknown to people out of 
trade; in regard to the expence of lodging or lightering bulky 
goods, and ſo little attended to in many parts of Britain, by 
people even in trade, I maintain, that any perſon ſhipping, 
barley, for example, juſt now at Preſtonpans, landing it at 


Muſſelburgh harbour, and reſhipping it again for Leith, where 


the whole diſtance is only fix miles; ſhall bring barley for the 
ſame expence of freight from London to Leith. If barley again 
is ſhipped at Berwick, landed at Leith, and reſhipped again for 
Queensferry, I maintain, that it can be brought from London, 
directly to Queensferry, at 4 d. or 6 d. per boll cheaper. og 
In former years I have had occaſion to ſend large quantities of 
bulky goods to London, and I have ſeen the way of managing 
them there. It appears to me, that, beſides the great conveniency 
and diſpatch of buſineſs, an amazing annual ſum might be ſaved 
to the public, over and above the neceſſary intereſt of the money 
laid out, by making proper quays and conveniencies there for 
landing coals, wood, corn, or fuch bulky goods, directly to the 
C warehouſes: 


| 
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warehouſes or carriages, without the expence and other bad con- 


ſequences attending double labourage and lighterage. The flat- 
neſs of the ground would admit of this; and I think a remedy 
would have been applied long ago, in the like ſituation, by our 
neighbours the Dutch, who are particularly attentive to the ſaving 


of all poſſible charges on bulky goods. I write this, however, with 


great deference to thoſe who are more immediately concerned in it, 
and under the correction of their ſuperior judgement and expe- 
rience, begging your Lordſhip's pardon allo for the digreſſion. 
The ſame arguments will apply in a leſſer degree to all corn 
ſhipped for the conſumption of the city of Glaſgow itſelf, and with 
little variation upon all bulky goods ſhipped in the ſame manner 
by different veſſels from any of the two different friths or coaſts for 
the other. The city of Glaſgow ought in particular to attend 
to this, as it will always have more intereſt than/any other lingle 
Place in the navigation, 
It is ſaid, a propoſal was made ſome years ago from Glaſgow, 
that the mails to and from the countries beyond them {ſhould ſtop 


all the Sundays there in paſſing and repaſſing, for fear of diſturb- 
ing that city, and becauſe the correſpondence farther off was, com- 


paratively with theirs, of little conſequence, This was paſſed 
from; and it is hoped that they will give up the preſent ſcheme of 


obliging all the corn, and other bulky goods, for the conſump- 


tion of the country to the weſtward of Glaſgow, to paſs through 


their city. By this means their poor neighbours may have the 


corn 10 d. or 12 d. a- boll cheaper, and their own manufac- 
turers and poor may have it 6 d. or 8 d. a-boll cheaper. 


I hope I ſhall be excuſed for the above minute and tedious de- 


tail in regard to bulky goods; becauſe I thought it of capital im- 
portance, and indeed deciſive in the compariſon regarding utility 
between the two canals. 

The other arguments uſed for the ſmall canal are, That the 
different ports will not be able to furniſh ladings frequently 
and periodically for the larger kind of veſlels; and that it would 
be difficult to get a number.of ſuch proper veſſels conſtructed; 
and though they might paſs the canal, they would not afterwards - 
be fit for navigating in the two friths, or along the coaſts. 

In anſwer to this I ſay, There can be no doubt of the different 
ports furniſhing ladings frequently and periodically in regard 
to ſtaple articles. — The general run of . coaſting-trade Within 


— 
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C i 
the two friths and the neighbouring coaſts being carried on by veſ⸗ 
{els from 30 to 40 and 60 tuns, but chiefly by thoſe of the ſmaller 
kind; ſome of theſe, from their draught of water, would paſs 


the canal; and there can be no doubt, but numbers of proper 
veſſels will be ſoon conſtrued from 20 to 30 and 5 tuns bur- 


den, fit for the canal-navigation, as well as that of the friths and 


£ 


open ſeas. | 4 n 
The large corn-trade between Suffolk, Eſſex, Kent, and part 


of Norfolk, with London, is chiefly carried on by ſuch veſ- 


ſels, as well as the great trade between that city and the many 
branches of the rivers above Hull, where the navigation is ſuppo- 


ſed to be more difficult, on account of ſhallews, ſtreams, and 


land-floods, than in a canal. It is alſo well known, that the Clyde 
galberts go to all parts of the highland coaſt and iſlands, and to 
that of Air and Galloway; I believe alſo to Ireland. The King- 
horn paſſage- boats, which are 40 tuns burden, go in the ſame man- 
ner to Aberdeen and the Murray- frith. We frequently ſee ſuch Eng- 
liſh veſſels from the Yorkſhire rivers at Leith; and many Dutch 
veſſels which navigate in their canals, in our own and the Engliſh 
ports very often. Such Dutch veſſels of large burden, by means 
of their lee-boards, trade every year to the Baltic and France. 
Our people ſurety have ingenuity enough to avail themſelves of 
lee-boards.as well as the Dutch; and conſequently can paſs the 
canal, and navigate afterwards to as great a diſtance as they. 
Should this ſtill be doubted, government can, and I hope will 
ive aid to make the canal of ſuch a ſize and depth as to en- 
able veſſels of an ordinary conſtruction, and fit to navigate at all 
times, and in every ſea, to*paſs through it freely. 
The argument uſed in regard to the annual ſaving to the public 
is fallacious. I think the calculations ill founded, as the land- 
carriage is over-rated; and that the favings to the public on the 
L. 10,000 ſuppoſed to be paid for land- carriage on 10,000 tuns of 
goods, will not be near L. 7000 annually. Be that as it will, upon 
their own argument, it is all in favour of the large canal; becauſe 
an infinitely greater quantity of goods, eſpecially of the bulky 
coarſe kind, muſt paſs by the one than by the other, and the an- 
nual ſavings to the public muſt be in proportion to the quantities 
that. do paſs. ba thu * yh: 5 240 
The great and capital objection ſtill remains, and which indeed 
would be unanf * if it was true, viz. That if we do = 
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take this ſmall navigation, we can never get the great one, be- 
cauſe of the large ſum it will require for the execution, and the 
improbability of receiving any public aid for that purpoſe, when 
no money has been given for inland navigations in England. 

I could give a ſhort and folid anſwer to this, by ſaying, That I 
think it is obvious from what is before mentioned, that it would 
be more the intereſt of the public to take the great canal _ 
2x d. or 3 d. a tun lockage per mile, than the ſmall one at 2 d. 
tun; and as I doubt not but one half more goods would paſs wil 
the one than what could poſlibly paſs by the other, we would 
thereby have a better fund for the execution of the large canal 
than they would have for the ſmall one. But as I am of opinion 
the lockage either way is too high even at 2 d. I ſhall drop that 
argument. 

The gentlemen concerned, from what they themſelves ad- 
vanced at the meeting in the ſeſſion-houſe on the 3d of A- 
pril, and which was in effect but a recapitulation of their paper 
in the Mercury of March 30. have furniſhed ſufficient arguments 
to ſhew, that the ſcheme will nearly execute, at their rate of lock- 
age, though no aid was to be had from government, but which I 
firmly beheye neither ought or will be refuſed. 

In the above-mentioned paper it is ſaid, That ro, ooo tuns is the + 
utmoſt amount of the goods carried/at preſent to and from Glaſ- 
gow and the neighbourhood with the upper parts of the frith of 
Forth. It would be eaſy to ſhew from their own words, and o- 
therwiſe, that this quantity is greatly under-rated. But ſuppoſing 
their calculation juſt, they ſay, that a toll of 2 d. per tun, per mile, on 
10,000 tuns, will yield an intereſt to the adventurers nearly equal 
to 4 per cent. ; and that if the quantity thould increaſe to 20,000 
tuns, it will yield an intereft of near 10 per cent. on a capital of 
L. 40,000. Now, we are to ſuppoſe theſe gentlemen are well 
founded in their calculations, and an intereſt of 10 per cent. on 
L. 40,000 is equal to 5 per cent. on L. 80,000, the amount of Mr 
Smeaton's eſtimate ; a pretty rational ground for people to em- 
bark on, eſpecially in a project ſo much for the good of their 
country. In another part of this paper, it is ſaid, that about 
6000 tuns of grain are brought to Glaſgow annually, for the con- 
ſumption of that city and neighbourhood, from Borrowſtounneſs, 


Carron, Alloa, Oc; and the writer is pleaſed to ſay, that article 


will not increaſe, but rather diminyh ; that* no wheat or flour 
will be carried through the canal, becauſe that by the late im- 
provements 


r 
provements in agriculcure, the growth of wheat about Glaſgow 
is now become equal, or nearly ſo, to the conſumption. 2 
True it is the culture of wheat increaſes in that diſtrict; ànd the - 
crops of it in the weſt country were much better in proportion 
the two or three laſt years, but eſpecially the laſt, than they were 
in England, or perhaps in the ſouth-eaſt parts of Scotland. Flour 
has, however, according to my information, continued to be car- 
ried every week from the Edinburgh mills to Glaſgow and the 
neighbourhood through this winter and ſpring by land. The 
writer, I believe, is alſo mifinformed, in aſſerting that wheat * 
when he wrote, cheaper at Glaſgow chan in any other part of Bri- 
tain; and if there are not large ſupplies to Clyde from the Baltic 
or America before harveſt, he will probably have reaſon to alter 
his whole opinion. 

Every improvement made in agriculture muſt be agreeable to 
all well-wiſhers to their country; but it may be obſerved, that 
the conſumption of wheat, and of oats for horſes, increaſes daily 
about Glaſgow; and that if more land 1s occupied in wheat, 
there will be the leſs for other grain; ſo it will occaſion little dif- 
ference in the whole quantity of grain and meal carried by the 
canal. But whatever improvements are made on the weſt ade of 
Scotland, it is not to be expected, from the ſoil, climate, and other cir- 
cumſtances, that they will ever be able to raiſe a ſufficient growth for 
their conſumption, if their trade and manufactures continue to go 
on : perhaps it would be even a loſs to that part of the country, 
if they did ſo. No doubt, however, but the quantities wanted 
will fluctuate greatly in different ſeaſons. 

If there be 6000 tuns of corn carried at preſent by land, 
it is obvious, that 10, ooo tuns, at leaſt, muſt, communibus annis, 

paſs by the canal in future; for thoſe who have acceſs by the canal 
will have greatly the advantage of people from the weſt end of 
Stirlingſhire, Linlichgowſhire, the head of Clydeſdale, Peebles, 
and Teviotdale, who have long land-carriages, Great additional 
quantities alſo of barley, peaſe, wheat, oat-meal, and oats, for 
the confumption of Glaſgow, and for both the lower ſides of the 
Clyde, and Airſhire, which at preſent go through the Britiſh 
channel, or by the Orkneys, will undoubtedly paſs that way, as 
well as great quantities of the coarſe goods, which pals at pre- 
ſent between Edinburgh and Glaſgow by land-carriage. 2 

It does not appear, if, in their calculation of the 6000 _ | 

ey 
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they have reckoned on the growth of corn about the town of 
Stirling, and part of Clackmannan and Linlithgow ſhires, which: 
go by that road: moſt probably they have not. Thoſe quantities 
are known to be conſiderable, and a good deal alfo from the inter- 
mediate country between Falkirk and Glaſgow; all which will go 
moſtly by the canal, or at leaſt paſs ſome part of it, and muſt 
greatly increaſe the quantity. i 

I believe, that in a little time, after proper veſſels are conſtruct- 
ed for the navigation, 20 to 25,000 tuns will paſs through the 
great canal yearly. _. e bee, | 

The corn above mentioned, foreign wood, flax, hemp, iron, 
ſalt, and liquors, will be capital articles, as well as che great 
variety of London and other Engliſh goods; lime or lime- 
ſtone will be very conſiderable for the firſt eight or ten miles 
weſtward from Borrowſtounneſs, and the ſame poffibly near 
Glaſgow, though of this I am not certain; coals, ftontes for 
building or paving, ores, and home-wood, houſehold-furniture, 
hay, ſtraw, roots, dung, and in time even goods for fairs, paf- 
ſengers, and many other things which cannot now be thought 
of, may be great articles to both ſides of the canal, with and 
from the intermediate country through which it —.— Ws 

From the Clyde fide, the commodities from the weſt of Eng- 
land and Ireland, bark, bak, wood, ktlp, flates, aſhes, fiſh, lead, 
and many other articles, befides the productioris of America, 
rum, mahogony, ſtaves, wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, Hnitſeed, 
cotton, &c. which are bulky articles, muſt be a great amount. 
Great quantities of tobacco, tice, and raw ſugar, for Holland, 
Germany, Cc. eſpecially in time of war, will undotibtedly paſs 
through this canal, if it be made fit for large veſſels: and other fo- 
reign bulky articles will come in return, ſuch as, wainſcot, aſhes, 
lintſted, flax, ſhip-plank and timber, coarſe linen, Oſnaburgs, 
rags, &*. I am aware, that, as the law tiow ſtands, there are diffi- 
culties in regard to tobacco and falt paſſing; but theſe can be 
eaſily corrected by a new ſtatute, the alteration being fo nuch for 
the public utility. | f a 

There is then the greateſt reaſon to believe, that about 25,000 
tuns in a few years will paſs between the two friths ; atid in time 
of war with France, or other northern powers, perhaps a good 
deal more. If 25,000 tuns paſs, it will bg equal to an intereſt of 
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724 per cent. upon L. 40, ooo, or about 5 per cent. on L. 100,000, 
without increaſing the lock-duty propoſed upon the ſmall canal. 
Some allowance, however, ſhould perhaps be made for interrup- 
tions of the navigation by froſts, and at times by accidents to locks, 
or by land- floods, in which times confiderable quantities of corn 
and other goods, which could not admit of delay, would un- 
doubtedly go by land- carriage. Somewhat. alſo, perhaps, may 
be reckoned for under-rating of the tunnage of veſſels, as uſual. 
I believe, in ſuch caſes, I would reckon alfo, that it may coſt 
L. 106,600 fully ro complete Mr Smeaton's plan, beginning at 
Borrowſtounnefs and ending at the Barns of Clyde, with proper 
branches to Glaſgow and n; both which I reckon indiſpen- 
ſably neceflary. e * gh 
In this ſtate of the caſe, it will ſcarcely be praQticable to exe- 
cute the large canal at 2 d. a-tun per mile lock-duty ; and I have al- 
ready faid, that this rate of duty is too high. Aid, however, will, 
I truft, be got from the public, for reaſons to be after mention- 
ed, ſuch as will enable the lock-duty to be lowered to 1 d. or 14 d. 
per tun; and though no certainty of this can be obtained before- 
hand, I doubt not, but a fubfcription will fill on the reaſonable 
profpect of it. | 5 
have reaſon to believe this; becauſe, when a few gentlemen 
in Glaſgow, with one or two from Carron, figned L. 40,000 for 
the ſmall canal, I doubt not but many other opulent traders in 
that city will take ſhares in the large one. This is the more like- 
ly, fince, by accident, many of them were not adventurers in the 
other, and, if my information is right, to their great difappoint- 
ment. | "MN 5 bo 
The eity of Edinburgh, we are told, took L. 100 only of the 
laſt ſubſcription. Even that fam was by a Dumbarton land-holder. 
This is not to be wondered at; for, I believe, it was not intended- 
that they ſhould have any ſhare; and JI am informed, that none 
here ever faw the plan or eſtimates before the ſubſcription was 
cloſed : but ſurely there is ability enough, and J hope ſpirit alfo, in 
this place, for a large ſhare. I cannot doubt alfo, but many noble- 
men and gentlemen of fortune, and traders, in various parts of 
this country, as well as in England, will take ſhares in the adventure, 
ſeeing it is ſo much for the Genel of the united kingdom, and pro- 


miſes alſo an adequate intereſt of money, if they have but a mo- 
© a "+5 . derate 
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derate public aid, which I truſt they will take their venture 
of. 

The capital objection, then, as to the great canal, is, I hope, | 
anſwered, ſeeing the navigation by it can, in any event, be car- 
ried on more profitably to the country, and at a lower lockage, if 
government aſſiſts, than by the ſmall canal, to which the pu- 
blic ſurely would never have given any aid. 

The other arguments in favour of the ſmall canal deſrye no no- 
tice; but I am of opinion, with the letter-writer in the Mercury 
of the 4th April, that notwithſtanding of their intention, of 
impoſing an improper ſcheme on us, the gentlemen who project- 
ed the ſmall canal, deſerve well of their country for that attempt, 
and for being the means, even by the precipitancy of it, of rai- 
ſing a ſpirit of inquiry, and attention to the promoting of a large 
and uſeful navigation. I think they ought to be repaid the ex- 
pences they have laid out, and be intitled to ſhares in a ne ſub- 
{cription, to a certain degree, preferably to any others, if they ſo 
incline, 

But their plan for the entry of the caniTTrdm the frith of Forth 
ſhould by no means be adopted. Borrowſtounneſs, or ſomewhere 
near it, is undoubtedly the proper place for that purpoſe, as has 
been already ſhewn. 


The ending the canal at Gla lajgow would be alſo very improper 
for the public, by reaſon of the ſhallowneſs of the Clyde for ſix miles 


below Glaſgow. Perhaps it joins too far up the river, even at the 
Barns of Clyde, I am not ſufficiently informed of this, nor have 
I time for the inquiry ; but if it can enter the river farther down, 
where veſlels of greater burden can come up, it ſurely ought to 
be ſo, though it ſhould coſt a great additional fum. It is hum- 
bly ſubmitted to the gentlemen of Glaſgow, who are beſt judges, 
whether, if it ſhould enter lower down, where veſſels of burden 
can come up, and the canal of communication from the Forth to 
Glaſgow join there alſo, if it might not be a far preferable navi- 
gation to what the Clyde is at preſent between that place and Glaſ- 
gow, and 6 15 not relieve them of the frequent ſtops of their ri- 
ver- navigation by floods and drought. . 

The additional diſtance from the frith of Forth is, I believe, of 
no conſequence; and probably one or two locks at moſt would be 
ſufficient between ſuch entry and Glaſgow. 

If this ſhould not be thought proper, or be impracticable, I 

would 


* 
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would humbly propoſe, that the lock formerly projected by Mr 
Smeaton to be executed near the Barns, for the unproyement of th 
navigation of Clyde, ſhould now be made a part of this plan; 
and it will anſwer the double purpoſe of that improvement, and 
the junction with the Forth canal. WT Wok f/f apa 
I could eaſily expatiate on the numerous advantages that may 
reſule from this noble plan, if properly executed, to various parts 
of the kingdom. A capital point will be, the eaſy: and free 
acceſs which hoth ſides of the iſland will have to the fiſheries on 
the oppoſite friths and coaſts, Theſe filherjes in former years 
have been known much larger on each fide than the particular 
hands and. veſſels belonging to either ſeparately conld manage. 
This will not be the caſe in future, when the communication is 
made. The county of Northumberland is likely to reap the 
greateſt advantage of any one, from the large quantities of corn 
„it ſhips annually and in Scotland, thoſe of Berwick and Argyle 
ſeem to me "moſt likely to have the greateſt benefit. But of all 
tons, Glaſgow will have perhaps the moſt permanent, and cer- 
tainly che moſt immediate benefit, by her getting corn and other 
bulky goods ſo much cheaper, and by having the whole eaſt- 
country trade opened to her, the adyantages of which the has the 
knowledge, the means, and the ſpirit, to avail herſelf of. 

Upon che whole, I would humbly - propoſe, that if the gentle- 
men concerned in the ſmall canal ſhould not immediately drop 
their bill, that it ſhould be vigorouſly oppor by petitions from 
all quarters; and that the petitioners ſho "py to be heard by 
counſel in either or both houſes of parliament till it is ſet afide. 

When that is done, the beſt advice ſhould be taken from Mr 
Brindley and others that are thought proper. Mr Smeaton in par- 
ticular thould be brought down again, to make a new ſuryey and 
. eſtimate for a canal, to enter at or near Borrowſtounneſs, and to 
end at any proper place at or below the Barns of Clyde, where 
veſſels of burden can come up, and lie at all times with ſafety ; 
chat it have a branch from the moſt convenient place to the city 
of Glaſgow, and one or more with the river Carron. The lower 
down it enters there, at leaft ſo far as veſſels of burden can come 
up to at all times, I apprehend it will be the better, both for the pu- 
blic, and the proprietors on that river; becauſe in the goods to come 
or go by large veſſels, ſome Uebterage, Oc. with the en A 
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communities, prevent us. 
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may be ſaved. As to that part of the trade lying higher up the 


river, if one communication ſhould only be made, the difficulty 


of navigating to or from the canal for ſo ſmall a diſtance, will 
not, I ſuppoſe, be of any conſequence. | 
The ſituation of North Britain, my Lord, is particularly remote, 


and detached from the reſt of the world. The eaſt coaſt of the whole 
iſland, from London to the Murray-frith, has no ſea-communr- 
cation with the weſt fide or with Ireland, but by a tedious and 


dangerous navigation through the channel, or by the Orkneys. 
The weſt fide, again, and Ireland, has no communication with 


the eaſt fide of the iſland, or the northern parts of Europe, but 
through theſe tedious and dangerous navigations. The country 


of Scotland is alſo mountainous and impaſſable in many places, 
eſpecially from eaſt to weſt; and nature has. in general deprived 
us of the benefit of inland navigations, fo beneficial to other coun- 
tries. Theſe circumſtances have undoubtedly long retarded. our 
progreſs in trade, manufaQtures, agrieulture, and other improve- 
ments. Bounteous nature has however afforded the means of the 


inland navigation now in queſtion ; and a moſt beneficial one it 
may be, if we know how to make the proper uſe of it, Let no 


local or private conſiderations, regarding particular perſons or 


Changes and revolutions in trade will no doubt be made in time, 


by the new communication, to the hurt of ſome, and benefit of other 


places: what or where theſe may be, no man alive can ſay, with any 
degree of certainty, at preſent ; but every one muſt ſee, that it will 
be a great benefit to the three kingdoms in general. Let no per- 
fon, therefore, who wiſhes well to his country, neglect the preſent 
opportunity of cherifhing the ſpirit and ardour that prevails on 


this head. Let us all unite, and endeavour to have the communi- 


cation executed upon the moſt liberal and beneficial plan. Let 
ſubſcriptions be opened at Edinburgh, Glaſgow, and elſewhere, 
for that purpoſe, for raiſing a ſufficient ſum, taking the riſk on us 


of an aid from the public: more, I doubt not, will be ſubſcribed 


than needful; and the adventurers may have a ſhare, each in pro- 
portion to his ſubſcription. Let the lockage be lower, if poſſible, than 


is propofed, and let the canal be made capable of admitting veſſels 


of ſixty tuns, or upwards, if that be practicable. 

Let our repreſentatives, and others, apply boldly, becauſe juſt- 
Iy, for an aid of public money for enabling us to execute the 
| | work 
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work to purpoſe, and in a manner becoming the honour of the 
Britiſh nation, as well as for the general benefit of it. Let 
no man be afraid that our moſt gracious ſovereign, and the wiſe 
parliament of this queen of trading nations, will ever refuſe 
the inſignificant fum of L. 40 or 50,000, (I call it ſo in reſpect of 
the object), when to be applied to ſo valuable a national 

I can have no doubt of our ſucceſs, when I conſider, that the 
whole eaſt and weſt, as well as the inland counties of England 
north of Dover, and alſo the kingdom of Ireland, have as much in- 
tereſt in this matter as we, tho' locally not ſo nearly fituated to the 
canal: perhaps they have more intereſt ; becauſe they are richer, 


and more engaged in trade and manufactures; for the people 
living near, or on the fide of a bridge, road, ftreight, or ſea- 


paſſage, have often leſs intereſt in them than thoſe living at a 
diſtance, of which many inſtances might be given. | 

Who does not ſee, that the commodities of London, Hull, Ne- 
caſtle, and all the adjacent towns and country, can ſafely and com- 
modiouſly paſs this way, eſpecially in time of war, for the weſt of 
Scotland, north-weſt of England, and the north of Ireland? 30 
or 40,000 quarters of grain alone from the eaſt coaſt of England 
will paſs through it one year with another for the conſumption 
of Scotland, and a greit deal more when there is a demand to 
the north of Ireland or north-weſt of England. The weſt of Eng- 
land, and all ireland, will have the fame benefit for their com- 


modities with the eaſt coaſt in return, and with all the northern 


continent of Europe. Goods may even paſs and repaſs with A- 
merica, and in the fame ſmall bottoms, if the canal is executed 
to purpoſe. TE EXT 

The improvement and civilizing of the highlands and 
iſlands of Scotland, will be greatly promoted by it. The com- 
munication with them, and with the forts and garriſons on the 


weſt of Britain, and in Ireland, will obvioufly be more free and 


eaſy ; the ſupplying them with proviſions, ſtores, Cc. more 


cheap and certain; circumſtances, eſpecially in time of war or 
internal commotions, of no ſmall moment. Wo 
Further, I cannot doubt of aid from the public, when I fee dail 
ſuch large fums laid out on bridges over the Thames and elſewhere, 
when government has lately made roads at a great charge from Ne] 


caſtle to Carliſle, and from thence to Port Patrick, for a communica- 


tion with Ireland, where the adjacent countries were not able for the 
| 1 | expence. 
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expence. When I conſider alſo what aids are given every year 
for the ſettlement of new colonies, for the diſcovery of diſtant 
lands, for the encouraging of various particular branches of 
trade and manufacture, can I doubt of aid being given to ſo ca- 
pital an improvement upon navigation itſelf, the ſupport of all 
commerce and manufacture? That nothing has been hitherto gi- 
ven to inland navigations in England, is no argument againſt this; 
becauſe every one of theſe, in reſpect of this, is partial, local, 
and adapted only to the trade and convenience of particular towns 
and diſtricts: The one in queſuon 1 1s a general navigation far Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

I would aſk any kits acquainted with hiſtory, if he thitiks 
the, ancient Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans, if they had been ac- 
quainted with the uſe of locks, or the Chineſe, the French, or 
the Dutch, would have ſo long neglected an opportunity furniſh- 
ed and pointed out by nature for ſo great an mprovernent of the 
commerce and police of their country? 

The late French King expended abave L. 600 ,000 Sterling on the 
canal of Languedoc, ſituated in a country more remote from Paris than 
this is from London, at a time when commerce was leſs underſtood, and 
when money was of more value. The navigation he opened was not, 
I think, of the ſame importance in reſpect to trade, and the com- 
munication far leſs uſeful than this will be; 5 becauſe it is ca- 
pable only of inland lighters, and joins with rivers where the na- 
vigation is almoſt conſtantly interrupted by floods or ſhallows.; 
ours will carry trading veſſels, and join at both ends with the na- 
vigable tides, and it can be executed for about a ſixth part of the 
expence. 

L will therefore never allow myſelf to think, that the wiſe Ait. 
lature of this free trading country will be leſs attentive to a 
great improvement in navigation, even in a remote part of the 
kingdom, than this deſpotic prince was. An ample and adequate 
ſum becoming of the legiſlature, I doubt not, will be given. 


Whatever is obtained, the lockage ſhould be decreaſed, in pro- 


portion to the ſum given. 

Perhaps the public, which would be moſt deſireable of all, and 
moſt for the honour of the Britiſh empire, and of its Adminiſtrae 
tion, will execute the whole, and lay on a rate for lockage, equal 
only to the expence of keeping and repairs under proper direction. 
| * Leven hope may be, the caſe, if it be repreſented to his moſt 
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gracious Majeſty, and the other branches of the legiſlature, in a/ . 
proper manner. Funds even almoſt ſufficient for this purpoſe *® 
might be pointed out within Scotland itſelf, without any new 
tax or incroachment on the revenue, and without hunting any 
other plan of public utility. | | W 
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| THAT every thing, my Lord, relating to this great national + 
| affair, will be properly repreſented, at ſuch times, and in ſuch 1 
manner, as it ought to be, I will not allow myſelf to doubt, 
when I conſider the number of able patriots we have from this. 
part of the united kingdom in the Britiſh ſenate, and in other: 
— public ſtations; when I ſee alſo a Noble Peer, the active | 
unwearied friend and cheriſher of the infant manufactures and ii | 
provements of this his native country, and many othef perſons: ® 
of great rank and eminence here, ſo zealous in this good cauſe. | 


I have the honour, Oc. 
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